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454 Notes and Discussions 

NOTE ON APULEIUS Metamorphoses n. 30 

Editors of the Metamorphoses of Apuleius generally change the manu- 
script reading of the passage in ii. 30, "Hie utpote vivus quidem sed tantum 
sopore mortuus quod eodem mecum vocabulo nuncupatur [or nuncupetur; 

see Hildebrandt ad loc] ad suum nomen ignarus exsurgit " Lists 

of emendations are given by Oudendorp and by Helm. Helm himself inserts 
non before sopore. I hope to show that the manuscript reading is perfectly 
satisfactory. 

The passage occurs in Thelyphron's story of how he lost his nose and ears. 
He was employed to guard a corpse from the Thessalian witches, who, by 
creeping into death chambers in all manner of disguises, obtain parts of 
the human body for use in their magic arts. After standing guard for some 
time and ridding the room of a bold little weasel that had stolen into it, 
Thelyphron was overcome by sleep; and by such sound sleep "ut ne deus 
quidem Delficus ipse facile discerneret duobus nobis iacentibus quis esset 
magis mortuus" (ii. 25, end). The next day, the dead man, being brought to 
life by a sorcerer, told the story of the watch over his body (ii. 30) : how the 
witches, having tried in vain to elude the vigilance of the guard, "postremum 
iniecta somni nebula eoque in profundam quietem sepulto me nomina ciere 
non prius desierunt, quam dum hebetes artus et membra frigida pigris 
conatibus ad artis magicae nituntur obsequia." Then comes the passage 
under discussion. 

Now I agree with the editors that if the gwod-clause in this passage is 
causal, as scholars, apparently without exception, take it to be, the sentence 
is extremely awkward. It seems to me, however, that the clause is not 
causal, but consecutive. The meaning is, in my opinion, "Alive, to be sure, 
but so dead asleep that he is called by the same name as I." The witches, 
that is, addressed the dead man as mortuus; and the watcher, being sopore 
mortuus, responded to the summons. 

Through this interpretation, ii; 25, cit. supr., ". . . . quis esset magis 
mortuus," which otherwise has not much point, becomes significant. 

For the use of tantum in the sense of tarn there are several parallels 
already in Augustan writers: Virgil Georg. iv. 101; Horace Sat. i. 8, 17; 
ii. 3, 313 and 317; ii. 5, 80; Ovid Metam. xi. 293; Livy xxxvii 57. This 
meaning of tantum was probably common in colloquial Latin, for it was 
inherited by the Old French tant. 

The guod-claxtse of result seems not to be recognized for the Latin of the 
time of Apuleius. There is no example in Stolz-Schmalz (ed. 4, p. 542) 
earlier than Claudius Mamertius. Baehrens, in Mnemosyne, XXXVIII 
(1910), 405, cites an instance from the Panegyrici (who wrote at the end of 
the third or the beginning of the fourth century) , Pan. iii. 8, 1 . He comments 
to the effect that the consecutive quod-clemse is frequent "in posteriore 
Latinitate." The closest parallel to the clause under discussion which I 
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can find in earlier writers is Seneca Naturales Quaestiones iva, Praef. 9: 

"Eo enim dementiae venimus, quod qui parce adulatur, pro maligno fit." 

(The editors change to " ut . . . . sit.") Here the gwod-clause may well be 

substantive, in apposition with eo; but it is undoubtedly of consecutive nature. 

_ „ _. A. F. Bbaunlich 

Frances Shimer School 

Mount Carroll, III. 



NOTE ON THEOCRITUS xxn. 31-32 

ivda fjurjs iroWol Karb, K\lfia,KOS dfjuporfytav 2£ 
Toi%(jjv dvSpes ifiaivov ' Itjcrovltjs &irb mj6s. 

These verses, which describe the landing of the Argonauts in the Bebry- 
cian country, deserve more comment than they have received from expositors. 
Mr. Edmonds, in the Loeb Library Theocritus, has drawn attention to a latent 
difficulty by stumbling over it. He translates : " Down the ladders on either 
side went crowding the men of Jason's ship." Now, it is quite natural to 
think of two ladders, since "both walls" are mentioned. However, Theo- 
critus has a different picture before his mind, as it seems to me. There is, 
first, the contrast of juijs and iroXXm, similar to that in xiii. 33. With this 
contrast the phrase afjufroTepuv e£ Tot^tov should not be allowed to interfere; 
certainly it should not destroy it. The expression "both walls" occurs once 
before in this idyll, vss. 12-13, and still earlier, in Theognis 674. In all three 
cases it presents a ship under the aspect of starboard and larboard; danger 
comes from both sides, the heroes as they rowed sat along both sides. Our 
passage, then, would mean: from both sides of the "Argo" where the heroes 
had been rowing they thronged down one ladder from Jason's ship. 

Aside from linguistic considerations there is reason for rejecting the 
notion of two ladders. It was long ago pointed out by Brunn 1 that Theocritus 
in describing this scene is not drawing upon his unaided fancy, but is in- 
fluenced by types familiar in works of art. A ship drawn up on shore, a 
voyager on the ladder, other voyagers on the shore or on the deck; this is a 
typical scene which is found on two Argonautic monuments, the vase painting 
depicting the death of Talos, the Cretan giant, and the Ficoronian cista. 
Pausanias in his description of the Nekyia of Polygnotus (x. 25. 3) mentions 
the ladder, and Robert in his reconstruction of the painting uses the familiar 
type. A similar use of this type on a Parthenon metope has recently been 
reported. 2 The ladder is present on one of the slabs of the Telephus frieze of 
the Pergamene altar. One who has examined the monuments will hardly 
believe that because Theocritus mentions "both walls" he has in mind two 
ladders. 

„ Edward Fitch 

Hamilton College 

1 Sitzungsberichte der Bayer. Akad. d. Wissenschaften, 1879, p. 17; of. Legrand, 
Etude sur TMocrite, p. 226. 
' A. J. Arch., XVII, 539. 



